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THE STUDY OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 

ECONOMICS and geography are brought together in the 
title as epithet and noun, because, though commonly 
considered separately, the two subjects are rightly correlative. 
Each study has, of course, its particular point of departure. 
Economics proceeds from the subjective side and explains the 
activities of man ; geography starts from the objective side and 
describes the phenomena of nature. If consistently pursued, 
the lines of economic and geographic investigation are never- 
theless certain to intersect ; because the facts which they follow 
are reciprocally related. On the one hand, the economic activi- 
ties of man are determined from the first by the phenomena of 
nature ; and, on the other hand, the phenomena of nature are 
subsequently modified by the economic activities of man. Since 
this is the case, to start the deductions of economics, the induc- 
tions of geography are necessary ; and to continue the induc- 
tions of geography, the deductions of economics are required. 
Logically, therefore, economics is impossible without geography, 
and geography is incomplete without economics. 

In practice, however, no such connection has been established 
between the two studies. Economists, on their side, are content 
to generalize the data of geography, and geographers, on their 
side, have seen fit to ignore the principles of economics. This 
disjunction of two subjects that are rightly related is detrimen- 
tal in a double sense ; for it impedes the progress of science and 
obstructs the course of education. To bridge the existing diver- 
gence, extensions must be made from both sides: economics 
should be carried over into geography, and geography should 
be continued into economics. With this end in view, I shall 
first follow the logic of each subject to its point of depend- 
ence upon the other, and then attempt to establish the requi- 
site connection between the two in the study of economic 
geography. 

79 
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Starting from the subjective side, economics explains the 
activities of man through the principle of utility. According 
to this doctrine, human beings are impelled to action by a desire 
to obtain pleasure and a wish to avoid pain. Accepting the 
philosophical principle as a working hypothesis, economists have 
undertaken to reduce the utilitarian dictum to calculable terms. 
This they have done by an elaboration of Gossen's law of the 
declining scale of utilities. That is to say, through psychic 
analysis economists arrive at the familiar concept of marginal 
utility, which, they rightly contend, is the subjective determi- 
nant of value. Jevons even went so far as to say that value 
depended entirely upon utility ; but modern economists recog- 
nize the necessity of taking objective elements also into account, 
and agree with Marshall that value is determined by two sets of 
factors, utility and cost, even as the act of cutting is accom- 
plished by both blades of a pair of shears. We may think, then, 
of two sets of forces determining value — one a down-driving 
force emanating from human nature, the other an up-pushing 
force proceeding from outer nature. The former force is mani- 
fested in the phenomena of demand ; the latter force is exhibited 
in the phenomena of supply. 

Now demand and supply, though correlative terms, are subject 
to entirely different laws, because one is a psychic and the other 
a physical phenomenon. Human nature being at all times and 
everywhere the same, the doctrine of marginal utility, derived 
from psychic analysis, may be taken as universally applicable. 
It is, accordingly, possible to generalize from the subjective side 
and to regard the laws of demand as absolute. But outer nature 
is to the last degree diversified : appropriate natural objects, the 
things which go to satisfy men's wants, differ from time to time 
and from place to place. It is necessary, therefore, to particu- 
larize on the objective side and to consider the state of supply 
as relative. Conscious of this obstacle in the way of deduction, 
economists have attempted to avoid the difficulty by grouping 
goods into ideal categories and formulating abstract laws for 
the augmentation of supply within each group. For freely repro- 
ducible goods increasing returns are postulated ; and upon this 
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presumption the laws of competition price, interest and wages 
are established. For progressively limited goods, on the other 
hand, a scale of decreasing returns is presumed ; and from this 
category the laws of monopoly price and rent are derived. 

But, however acceptable for the formulation of theories, this 
method is manifestly inadequate for the elucidation of facts. 
If confined thus to an analysis of human wants and a generali- 
zation of the means of satisfaction, economics must remain 
abstract and philosophical. To reduce the study to scientific 
terms a concrete corrective is required, and this can come only 
from the observation of objective phenomena. Observation 
must, of course, be guided by economic theory, but the theory 
alone is not enough. Economic psychology is, in short, insuffi- 
cient, because it affords simply a principle for the formulation of 
the general laws of demand. To develop the special state of 
supply, economic geography is necessary, or, in other words, a 
descriptive study of the natural resources of the earth and their 
application, through the processes of production, distribution 
and exchange, to the satisfaction of human wants. 

Only after such an investigation has been completed can the 
universal down-driving force of declining utilities be actually 
measured off against the particular up-pushing force of increas- 
ing provision, and the development of values be definitely deter- 
mined and prevised. Except in a sporadic way and for particular 
purposes, economists have not as yet undertaken any such 
descriptive study of goods. It has not, indeed, been their duty 
to do so : their task has thus far been to analyze human nature 
and to formulate the abstract laws of value from the point of 
demand. This they have done, and done well ; but the time 
has now arrived to approach the phenomenon of value from the 
concrete side of supply. Economic geography is, in short, the 
natural correlative of economic psychology, the two together 
constituting the completed science of economics. 

The dependence of economics upon geography appears, 
accordingly, at the point where the science passes over from 
its psychic premises to consider physical phenomena. Having 
established the necessary connection from the subjective side, 
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let us next turn to the logic of geography and determine its 
point of dependence upon economics. 

Looking over the literature of geography, we are struck at 
once by a significant division. Some geographers proceed 
from the established principles of science; others start from 
the recorded facts of history. Both groups describe the terres- 
trial globe, but from different points of view. To the former 
group the earth appears in the foreground and humanity in the 
background ; to the latter group humanity appears in the fore- 
ground and the earth in the background. Scientific geogra- 
phers, if they consider man at all, regard him as a mere incident 
in the cosmic scheme; historical geographers, on the other 
hand, deal in the first instance with man, and look upon the 
habitable globe as designed for his special benefit. So decided 
is the division between these two schools of geographers that 
they appear to possess nothing in common but the name. 
The scientific geographers stop short before the phenomenon 
of civilization and take no account whatever of the recorded 
facts of history; while the historical geographers, in describ- 
ing the various aspects of civilization, pay absolutely no atten- 
tion to the established principles of science. This disjunct 
condition of the general subject complicates our task consider- 
ably. In order to establish geography's general point of de- 
pendence upon economics, we shall be obliged to run through 
the literature of both schools. Suppose we begin, then, with 
scientific geography. 

In its elementary sense geography means a description of 
the earth. To describe an object is to represent in words, or 
exhibit by a figure, its nature, its properties and its purposes. 
Each of these aspects of the earth is considered by scientists 
of sufficient importance to warrant a separate consideration. 
There are, accordingly, three recognized divisions of geography : 
mathematical geography, which deals with the earth as a whole, 
exhibits its nature and determines its relation to other mem- 
bers of the solar system ; physical geography, which describes 
the superficial properties of the globe, its rigid lithosphere, 
its mobile hydrosphere and its circumambient atmosphere; 
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and biogeography, which recognizes a vital purpose in nature 
and regards the world as adapted to the support of life. In 
order to facilitate the study of the various forms of life, bioge- 
ography is further subdivided into : botanical geography, which 
describes the distribution of plants; zoogeography, which 
describes the distribution of animals ; and anthropogeography, 
which describes the distribution of mankind. It should be 
noted that the sequence, as thus set forth, separates inorganic 
from universal, and organic from inorganic, phenomena ; and, 
furthermore, arranges the various manifestations of life in an 
ascending series, according to the evolutional order of their 
elaboration. Under this system of classification, account is 
also taken of the fact that geography is essentially descrip- 
tive. For this reason, each department of the subject is 
made to depend upon an antecedent science. Mathematical 
geography is thus directed by astronomy, physical geography 
by geology, and biogeography by biology. In like manner, 
each of the subdivisions of biogeography emanates from its 
special science — botanical geography depending upon botany, 
zoogeography upon zoology and anthropogeography upon an- 
thropology. Systematic geography may, accordingly, be said 
to proceed from the so-called exact, or what I should prefer 
to speak of as the established, sciences, and consequently con- 
stitutes a series of descriptive studies of natural phenomena 
whose principles have previously been explained. 

Such is the existing scheme of systematic geography. To 
so logical a sequence no exception can be taken, except on the 
score of completeness. Scientific geography starts out to 
describe the various aspects of the earth's surface, but stops 
short before the culminating phenomenon, civilization. For 
a descriptive study of human activities, no category is appar- 
ently provided — unless, perhaps, anthropogeography can be 
stretched out sufficiently to serve. Starting with the recog- 
nition of a vital purpose in nature, biogeography, it will be 
noticed, concludes its account of the living world with a descrip- 
tion of the distribution of mankind. Looking along the line 
of construction, it seems, therefore, as though the course of 
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geographic investigation might readily be carried over into 
the realm of human affairs, by simply extending this last 
section dealing with the distribution of man. But this is an 
optical delusion, due to foreshortening and a faulty perspective, 
which makes the end of the last completed span look like the 
beginning of one still to be constructed. To become convinced 
of our error we have only to shift our standpoint slightly, so 
as to obtain a transverse view of the structure. Looking 
across the classification, biology stands out as the last ante- 
cedent science giving shape to the geographic arch which 
spans the organic world. Anthropogeography, the end section 
of this arch, constitutes an integral part of biogeography and 
is consequently confined to a consideration of purely organic 
phenomena. Man is, of course, included within the scope of 
the classification, but only in his animal attributes, and not 
in his human capacity. Biologically speaking, all forms of 
life are subject to the same evolutional law. From the organic 
point of view, therefore, plant life, animal life and human life 
may all be regarded as but different manifestations of one vital 
force and classified accordingly. So far as his physiological 
functions are concerned, the human being is, no doubt, merely 
a higher animal ; but what shall we say of his psychic activities ? 
Surely in this respect man is superior to the lower orders and 
distinct from the animal world. It is only by unduly stretch- 
ing a vicious analogy that these psychic activities of mankind, 
which are outwardly manifested in human institutions, can be 
accounted for by biological formulae. This is the case because 
the phenomena of civilization are not essentially organic : they 
transcend the animal world and are consequently superorganic. 
But for these superorganic phenomena, for the description of 
civilization, in short, no category is provided under the existing 
system of scientific geography. The established sequence is 
accordingly deficient at the upper end, because biogeography 
recognizes no fundamental distinction between man and beast 
and fails, for this reason, to emphasize the relative importance 
of human affairs. 

The cause of this failure is easily explained. Scientific 
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geography proceeds from established principles : before describ- 
ing any set of phenomena it fastens first upon the distinguish- 
ing characteristic, and takes this as its point of departure. 
But, as science has not yet concerned itself seriously with the 
phenomenon of civilization, no criterion is available for the 
descriptive study of humanity. Between organic and super- 
organic phenomena there is no recognized canon of distinction, 
and for this reason scientific geography takes no separate 
account of the recorded facts of history. The vital principle 
upon which biogeography proceeds serves, as we have seen, to 
identify the various forms of life, and makes the difference 
between animality and humanity simply one of degree. The 
distinction in kind which certainly exists between the modes 
of animal life and the methods of human procedure must, 
consequently, be accounted for upon some other principle. A 
new element evidently enters in at this stage of the evolutional 
scale to effect the obvious differentiation between physiologi- 
cal function and psychic activity, between organic and super- 
organic phenomena. Economics is the element in question ; 
but, as this is not apparent upon the surface, an analysis is 
necessary. 

Physiologically considered, man is merely a higher animal, 
the final product of the organic process. But the moment we 
regard the individual from the psychological standpoint, he is 
at once distinguished from the lower orders by his economic 
activities. Being impelled by the desire of self-preservation, 
all sentient creatures seek to acquire the good and repel the 
bad things of the world. But between man and beast the 
order of emphasis is reversed. Animals are mostly anxious 
to avoid pain ; human beings are mainly desirous of obtaining 
pleasure. The reason for this is to be sought in the psychic 
characteristics of the two orders. Beasts' needs are purely 
quantitative, and consequently decline with gratification until 
satiation ensues, not to emerge again until the same appetites are 
again aroused. Human wants, on the contrary, are qualitative, 
so that before one is completely satisfied another emerges in 
the mind, and so on almost indefinitely. Life means more to 
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man, therefore, than a mere gratification of instinctive desires ; 
existence in his case involves a comparison of utilities ; and, as 
his resources are limited, success comes to depend upon his 
capacity to choose. Thus, while animals in avoiding pain are 
content to assimilate subsistence, human beings are led by 
the pursuit of pleasure to utilize resources : beasts procure 
provisions, men produce goods. Furthermore, in seeking sub- 
sistence, animals for the most part obey blind instinct ; but in 
producing goods to satisfy their ever-increasing wants men are 
obliged to exercise inventive ingenuity. Man's desire to widen 
the scope of his consumption compels him, in other words, to 
improve his means and methods of production. Increasing 
consumption and improved production lead, in turn, to another 
set of economic activities which separate man still further from 
the lower orders — I refer to the phenomenon of saving. 
Some animals hoard their provisions, it is true, but only by 
instinct and with no conscious regard to the relation between 
present and future wants. In fact, if we may judge from squir- 
rels, voles and bees, they usually overdo the matter. Man, on 
the contrary, may be said to save in the strict sense of the 
term. That is to say, he reckons rationally ahead, measures 
immediate uses against anticipated wants, deducts future 
demand from present supply, and counts consciously in utili- 
tarian terms. The normal man is, in short, an economizer ; 
while the beast is at best but a hoarder. 

In taking utilization, ingenuity and saving as peculiar to 
humanity, and opposing them to assimilation, instinct and 
hoarding, characteristics of animality, I have no doubt some- 
what overshot the mark for the sake of emphasis. No such 
hard and fast distinctions can, of course, be drawn, — many 
men, for example, act on instinct -and some animals are dis- 
tinctly ingenious ; but nevertheless, taking economics as our 
criterion, we are certainly justified in setting human beings in 
a separate psychic category above the lower orders. 

This distinction is equally obvious on the objective side. 
However alike organically man and beast may be, they are 
certainly not subject to the same external agencies. It is a 
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commonplace of biology that the struggle for existence every- 
where results in the adaptation of the organism to its environ- 
ment ; but there is a marked difference between men and 
animals in this respect. Interaction is apparent in both 
instances between internal and external forces, but in pass- 
ing from animality to humanity the relative intensity of the 
two influences is reversed. In the organic world life is largely 
determined by the nature of the environment ; while in the 
superorganic world the nature of the environment is greatly 
modified by life. The distinction is best brought out by the 
antithesis between the passive and active modes : animals 
are passively adapted to their environments, human beings 
actively adapt themselves to their surroundings ; beasts are 
naturally fitted for their habitats, men consciously conform to 
their conditions. In both cases it is the character of the food 
supply which occasions the primary modifications ; but, while 
beasts are usually content to live upon what they can find, men 
for the most part find what they can live upon. Or, to put it 
more elaborately, animals' habits are determined for them by 
nature in such a manner that they may secure with greater 
facility the food of their choice ; while human beings naturally 
determine their own habits in such a manner that greater 
facility may be secured in the choice of their food. Outer 
nature acts differently, in short, upon physiological function 
and psychic activity, tending to fix the manifestations of the 
former and constantly to encourage the elaboration of the lat- 
ter. Thus, though subject to the same evolutional law of life, 
man's position in the world differs from that of the lower orders 
in this : to him alone outer nature offers limitless possibilities 
of improvement. The objective distinction between organic 
and superorganic phenomena may thus be set forth in the form 
of an axiom : it is the physical environment which determines 
the nature of the beast, and the economic environment which 
occasions the character of the man. 

If this analysis is correct, economics distinguishes superor- 
ganic from organic evolution on both the subjective and the 
objective side, and may consequently be accepted as the 
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fundamental criterion of civilization. Granting this, scientific 
geography requires the economic element to complete its 
classification and carry its descriptive study into the realm of 
human affairs. Thus, as the point of dependence of economics 
upon geography was found to be where the science goes over 
from its psychic premises to consider physical phenomena, 
so scientific geography is seen to depend upon economics at 
the point where the descriptive study passes beyond its con- 
sideration of physiological functions to enter the field of psychic 
activities. 

Having determined the point at which scientific geography 
depends upon economics, let us now turn to historical geog- 
raphy and discover where and to what extent it is dependent 
upon the same science. 

Historical geography starts, as we have seen, from the 
recorded facts of history and deals in the first instance with 
the phenomena of civilization. Instead of constituting a con- 
sistent system, like scientific geography, however, it is made 
up of separate sets of descriptive studies, which succeed one 
another at haphazard. Each attempts to describe certain activi- 
ties of man, or different phases of civilization ; but none pro- 
ceeds upon any formulated plan, and no general principle of 
consistency holds the several sets together. As no order 
is specified, we may run through the literature at random. 
Beginning with the more modern works, we shall discover, to 
our surprise, that the recently written commercial geographies 
pass over the basic process of production entirely and, without 
taking the trouble either to postulate the underlying principles 
of trade or to trace the gradual growth of commercial activities, 
proceed at once to describe the established system of exchange. 
From a scheme so narrowly conceived, little of value should be 
expected. The most that can be claimed for these commercial 
geographies is, that they are convenient repositories of useful 
information regarding the products of different countries, the 
established routes of trade and the relation between imports 
and exports. More might be expected of political geography, 
since the principles of politics have been worked out with such 
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care. But, judging from their books, political geographers 
apparently prefer to rely upon colors and figures, rather than 
upon principles, in the elucidation of the data at their dis- 
posal. Instead of being guided by such political theories as 
have already been formulated, these descriptive studies are 
written without the least regard to anything beyond mere 
technical consistency. As a result, political geographies are 
for the most part made up of variegated maps exhibiting 
the territorial extent of states, population statistics set forth 
in tabulated form and running commentaries upon the topog- 
raphy of the various countries considered. The distinctly 
historical geographies constitute a separate series ; but these 
books are merely political geographies, further complicated 
by the consideration of chronology. The typical historical 
geography is, as a matter of fact, a mere mechanical com- 
bination of out-of-date editions of political geographies bound 
together in one volume, which at best conveys but a kaleido- 
scopic impression of national development. The so-called gen- 
eral geographies, finally, are simply an ingenious hotch-potch 
of the foregoing, whereof commercial geography, political geog- 
raphy and historical geography constitute the main ingredients, 
with charts and illustrations thrown in to complete the mixture. 
In running through the geographies of civilization, confusion 
confronts us on every side, and, bewildered by colored maps, 
statistical charts, tabulated returns and descriptive details, we 
are sure to give up in dispair. Consecutive reading being well- 
nigh impossible, and unprofitable at best, we abandon all 
attempt to pursue the subject any further and, consigning our 
geographies to such shelves as are high enough to hold them, 
we use them henceforth, as we do our dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias, for reference exclusively — to look up surreptitiously 
some remote place spoken of in society or mentioned in the 
papers, of whose exact location on the map we modestly fancy 
we alone are ignorant. 

The fundamental difficulty with these geographies of civili- 
zation is that they start from isolated points of departure and 
recognize no coordinating element in the phenomena described. 
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The facts with which they deal are familiar enough, but the 
principle of consistency escapes us amid the mass of detail. 
What is needed is a guiding thread of theory ; for, as Comte 
has rightly said, " No real observation of any kind of phe- 
nomena is possible, except in so far as it is first directed, and 
finally interpreted by some theory." In order to systematize 
the study of historical geography a basic principle is necessary, 
which shall coordinate the various aspects of civilization and 
set the descriptive study of humanity upon a consistent course. 
Economics is the principle in question ; but, as this is not gen- 
erally recognized, it will have to be set forth more specifically. 

I have already indicated that the economic element distin- 
guishes humanity from animality, psychic activity from physi- 
ological function, superorganic from organic phenomena. It is 
now my task to show that the economic principle also serves 
to coordinate the various elements of civilization. Evolu- 
tionary elements may be said to be coordinated when the 
end, the means and the purpose implied in the process are 
determined and accounted for upon some principle of develop- 
ment. The elements of organic evolution have been coordi- 
nated in this way by biology. We may take this scientific 
system as a standard, therefore, and determine whether eco- 
nomics will perform the same service for superorganic evolu- 
tion. Let us compare superorganic with organic evolution 
and see whether we can work out a parallel between economics 
and biology that will apply. 

As organic evolution results in the survival of the fittest 
species, so superorganic evolution may be said to culminate 
in the success of the most efficient institutions. The end of 
the former process is the support of life ; the end of the latter 
process is the ascendancy of civilization. Now life is supported 
by interaction between heredity and environment — that is to 
say, through subjective and objective means. On the sub- 
jective side, heredity supplies vitality, the desire of self and 
kind preservation, which urges the organism to struggle for 
existence and propagate its species. On the objective side, the 
environment furnishes food, the physical means of support. 
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In somewhat the same way, civilization is maintained by inter- 
action between demand and supply — that is to say, through 
subjective and objective means. On the subjective side, demand 
develops the concept of utility, which urges men to improve 
their condition by satisfying an expanding series of wants. 
On the objective side, supply affords the material resources 
of such satisfaction, in the shape of useful things or goods. 
Thus, as vitality is the subjective, and food the objective, means 
of organic survival, so utility may be taken to be the sub- 
jective, and goods the objective, means of superorganic success. 
The support of life involves, on the functional side, the recurring 
gratification of quantitative desires and, on the physical side, 
the presence of sufficient food. The purpose implied in the 
organic process is consequently vital. The ascendancy of 
civilization means, on the psychic side, the increasing satisfac- 
tion of qualitative wants and, on the physical side, the variation 
of resources. Superorganic evolution is thus characterized 
by expanding utilities and increasing utilization ; the purpose 
implied in the process is, accordingly, utilitarian. Thus, as 
biology, by taking account of the interaction between heredity 
and environment, coordinates the factors of organic evolution 
about the principle of vitality, so economics, by taking account 
of the interaction between demand and supply, can coordi- 
nate the elements of superorganic evolution about the principle 
of utility. If this be true, economics is the principle of con- 
sistency required to systematize the descriptive study of civili- 
zation. Historical geography is, accordingly, dependent upon 
economics all along the line — to coordinate its isolated points 
of departure, to connect its separate series of descriptions and 
to determine its course of procedure. 

Our survey of the literature of the two schools shows us 
that scientific geography and historical geography are both 
dependent upon economics — the former to complete its classi- 
fication, the latter to formulate its facts. Scientific geography 
has worked up to economics and stopped short before civili- 
zation ; historical geography has passed over economics 
and failed to follow civilization — both for the lack of this 
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antecedent science. To establish a logical connection between 
the two lines of geographic investigation, and make the study 
of geography consistent, it is only necessary, therefore, to 
interpolate the economic element and proceed upon this prin- 
ciple through the descriptive study of humanity. Geography's 
general dependence upon economics is, accordingly, apparent 
at the point between the descriptive studies of organic and 
superorganic phenomena, where at present occurs the break 
between the established principles of science and the recorded 
facts of history. 

Having followed the logic of each subject to its point of 
intersection with the other, the relation between economics and 
geography is seen to be one of mutual dependence. Eco- 
nomics makes geography complete by supplying the principle 
of utility ; geography renders economics exact by tracing the 
process of utilization. It only remains, therefore, to connect 
the two subjects in a consistent system and attach the study 
of economic geography to the scheme of organized knowledge. 

Looking along the line of established theories, we find each 
abstract science succeeded by a corresponding descriptive 
study ; following the course of formulated facts, we see that 
every descriptive study is preceded by an antecedent science. 
In this way universal, inorganic and organic phenomena have 
already been explained and described; but here the established 
system stops, with biology the final antecedent science and 
biogeography the last descriptive study. The development of 
humanity, which lies beyond, has not as yet been systematized. 
But if economics is accepted as the antecedent science, and 
economic geography pursued as the corresponding descriptive 
study of civilization, it will be possible to extend the structure 
of organized knowledge into the superorganic realm. To this 
end junctions must be effected with established theories, on the 
one hand, and with formulated facts, on the other. Economics 
is easily connected with biology, because the principle of utility 
is an outgrowth of the principle of vitality. Placed in this posi- 
tion next to biology, economics, as the antecedent science of 
civilization, gives shape to the geographic section spanning the 
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superorganic world. Along the corresponding line of formu- 
lated facts, economic geography, the descriptive study of civili- 
zation, comes next to biogeography, the junction between the 
two systems being effected in this way: Biogeography starts 
from the physiological principle of vitality, describes organic 
phenomena, recognizes a vital purpose in nature and regards 
the earth as adapted to the support of life. Economic geography 
proceeds from the psychic principle of utility, describes super- 
organic phenomena, recognizes a utilitarian purpose in nature 
and considers the world as fitted for the ascendancy of civili- 
zation. 

In a later article on the " Methods of Economic Geography " 
I shall attempt to systematize the descriptive study of civiliza- 
tion, and indicate the points of departure of the supplemen- 
tary sections dealing specifically with commercial geography, 
political geography and historical geography. For the present 
enough has been said, I hope, to warrant me in making the 
following claims for the study of economic geography. First, 
by describing the development of supply, economic geogra- 
phy reduces the abstract laws of demand to calculable terms 
and so renders the science of economics concrete and exact. 
Second, economic geography completes the classification of 
scientific geography, systematizes the sections of historical 
geography and so renders the course of geographic investiga- 
tion consistent in all its parts. Third, pursued as a separate 
descriptive study, economic geography will serve the cause 
of education in a number of ways. It will, in the first place, 
give the student a knowledge of the resources of the earth 
and of their historical application through utilization to the 
satisfaction of human wants. In the second place, the de- 
scriptive study of civilization will set before the student the 
actual development of the processes of production, consump- 
tion, distribution and exchange, and so afford him a fair out- 
line of economic evolution. This will enable the student, 
in the third place, to apply the abstract principles of eco- 
nomics, and — when the descriptive study is extended as above 
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suggested — also the principles of commerce and politics to 
concrete states of civilization. In a word, this knowledge of 
environmental conditions, succeeded by a survey of economic 
evolution, will afford the student an outlook upon the present, 
and enable him to understand the modern trend of industrial 
and civic affairs. For these reasons, scientific and pedagogical, 
it seems to me that, in elaborating any scheme of courses in 
commercial education, economics should be set first in the list 
of required sciences and economic geography inserted next as 
the fundamental descriptive study. 

LlNDLEY M. KEASBEY. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



